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recognized the difficulty as to the unities is of course
evident; that he intended to show his contempt for
these canons, is quite probable; butj am much inclined
to doubt whether in th$ case of anachronisms and geo-
graphic^ blunders he ever troubled himself as to their
propriety or want of propriety. It is dangerous, I admit,
to deny that Shakespeare may have had this or that
purpose in his mind; but there is also, I think, a danger
in ascribing to him subtleties of intention in regard to
matters which to us smaller men may seem to ask for
explanation^ Shakespeare's eminence as a play-wright
no one will deny; he knew, none better, what was
necessary t$ the success of a drama with the public.
Still, it seems open to question whether while at work
he was so consciously intent upon the mechanism of his
art as to keep before him the necessity of forestalling
criticism on minute points. Eather, I believe, accepting
the conditions of the romantic atmosphere in which the
story had its being, he joyously allowed himself a liberty
of action which to restricted criticism may appear to
border upon license. In the vital points of characteriz-
ation and dramatic fitness there would of course be with
Mm no carelessness or disregard; and I am here only;^
attempting to show that while the objections of the earlier <
critics were strained and foolish, the answers made to
them perhaps involve subtleties of explanation more
ingenious than convincing.

One other critic of the earlier school needs a few words.
Horace Walpole, in his Historic Doubts, classes The Winters
Tale among Shakespeare's historical plays, as, in fact,
a second part of Henry the Eighth, " It was certainly,"
he writes, " intended (in compliment to Queen Elizabeth)